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Le langue interieure et les paraphrases. Par G. Saint-Paul. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1904. — pp. 316. 

This work falls into three parts. The first gives a resume of the ana- 
tomical relations of the various speech centers, which follows Flechsig very 
closely. The second is devoted to a detailed analysis of the different forms 
of internal speech, and the third discusses the various pathological condi- 
tions of mental language in aphasia, and treats very briefly of the speech 
in dreams and other abnormal states. 

Aside from the many detailed statements of internal language for many 
individuals, perhaps the most valuable contribution in the second part is 
the analysis and description of mixed types. The author insists that far 
more frequent than any pure type is some combination of a motor type 
with an auditory or visual. Very frequently one feels oneself speaking and 
hears the word at the same time, and thought goes on in monologue or 
dialogue of statement and objection. Not only do there exist usually two 
forms of internal speech, but very frequently a visualizer in most matters 
will be of an auditory or. motor speech type, and vice versa. It follows 
then, that there are six ways in which an event may be remembered, in 
terms of auditory, visual, or motor images, or in terms of any one of the 
three speech forms. 

In the third part, the aphasias due to lesions of the speech centers and 
to disturbances of the paths are traced out with much minuteness. Prob- 
ably the most important of the author's contentions in this connection is 
that Broca's center is not a motor center, but the kinesthetic area concerned 
with the appreciations of sensations of movement. This assumption makes 
possible an explanation of those cases in which there is loss of motor ver- 
bal memory and impairment of speech with no paralysis of the speech organs. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 

University of Michigan. 

Aristoteles' Metaphysik. Uebersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und erkla- 
renden Anmerkungen versehen von Eug. Rolfes. Leipzig, Verlag der 
Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1904. — Vol. I, pp. 216; Vol. II, pp. 200. 

These volumes constitute Nos. 2 and 3 of the " Philosophische Biblio- 
thek," originally edited by von Kirchmann, and are designed to supplant 
von Kirchmann' s own translation, formerly (1871) issued as Vols. 38 and 
39 of the same series. 

The nature of the task has imposed upon Dr. Rolfes certain restrictions 
of which he would perhaps have been glad to be relieved. The book had 
to be a translation, not a commentary, and such notes as were allowed had 
to be brief. Dr. Rolfes has also laid certain restrictions upon himself. 
He takes as his basis Bekker' s text, and, as his chief guide in interpretation, 
St. Thomas. 

Accepting these limitations, his work offers but small provocation to the 
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critic. The terminology is well chosen. Schwegler beclouds Aristotle's 
thought in modern philosophical language. Bender adheres so closely to 
scholastic tradition that his translation is often unintelligible to one who is 
not already a master of the language of the school. Von Kirchmann, in his 
effort to imprint vividly upon his readers' minds Aristotle's actual thoughts, 
goes to the other extreme, avoiding all technical terms however appropriate 
and often ignoring the obvious fact that no writer always uses words in just 
the senses which etymology would impose upon them. Dr. Rolfes uses 
freely many scholastic terms, such as ' Substanz, ' ' Prinzip,' ' Actualitat, ' 
' Potenz, ' ' Qualitat ' and ' Ouantitat ' (for -xaiov and ■kog6v as well as for 
■koiottjc and iroadTJis). But he perhaps as often has recourse to descriptive 
German compounds ; icara av/il3s[3i/KO( is represented by ' mitfolgend ' and 
' zufallig ' as well as by ' Akzidenz, ' f yov by ' Sinnenwesen, ' wad-os by ' pas- 
sive Bestimmtheit ' and 'Leiden' as well as by 'Affektion,' tI ijv elvat by 
' wesentliches Sein,' ri ian by 'das Was.' The compound terms con- 
taining elvm and a dative are represented by affixing ' sein ' to the compound, 
e. g., 'Glatte-Flache-sein ' ' for to emipavsia elvcu ?.eig,. The translation proper 
is faithful, clear, and graceful. As a translation, it is the best yet made 
of the Metaphysic, with the exception of that of Bonitz, and between the 
two it would be hard to choose. 

The notes are very brief. In the two volumes they occupy only seventy- 
six pages. It goes without saying that they by no means suffice to make 
the text intelligible to a beginner, and none but beginners are likely to 
stand much in need of them. They seem to follow St. Thomas's commen- 
tary very closely. I have been able to find in them but little of importance 
that is not drawn thence. 

A serious effort to reconstruct the text could not, of course, fall within 
the scope of Dr. Rolfes' s task. But it is difficult to understand why he 
should have gone back to Bekker, making so little use of the labors of 
Bonitz and Christ, not to speak of Apelt, Goebel, and other minor contribu- 
tors. His statement in the Preface, that these editors have sometimes gone 
too far in their efforts to emend the text, is no doubt true. But it is quite 
as true that they sometimes have not gone far enough. Dr. Rolfes has no 
conscientious objections to the acceptance of emendations. He has, in fact, 
adopted quite a number and has himself suggested one (107^24 el Si] for 
jsMj?) which removes all the difficulties of a most puzzling passage and is 
entitled to rank with the best yet made. It is, then, the more surprising to 
find him ignoring others which present very strong claims to acceptance, 
such, for example, as the important addition 99^30 (which was a part of 
the vulgate until the date of Bekker's edition and has been reintroduced 
by Bonitz and by Christ, Christ having discovered it in A b ), the beautiful 
emendation for ioo4ai2 drawn by Bonitz from Alexander, and the transpo- 
sition of io29b3-i2. 

Dr. Rolfes shows similar conservatism in his treatment of the structure 
and authenticity of the Metaphysic (Einl., 14-16). He regards all parts 
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of it, even K, as the work of Aristotle, and explains the repetitions and 
other difficulties as due to the fact that the various parts were written at 
different times, possibly with different purposes in view, and that the 
whole has never received from Aristotle a final revision. Whether the 
arrangement of the whole as we possess it is to be ascribed to Aristotle or 
his successors, is a question that Dr. Rolfes does not answer. 

It cannot be said that Dr. Rolfes's translation makes a substantial contri- 
bution to our understanding of the Metaphysic, which, indeed, it was 
scarcely intended to do. But, within the limits set by the author's con- 
servatism and by his dependence upon St. Thomas, it is scholarly and 
trustworthy and should find a large sphere of usefulness. 

William Romaine Newbold. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Die Welt als Wille sum Selbst : Erne philosophische Studie. Von Max 
Dressler. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1904. 
— pp. 112. 

The world is a process of development, a unity developing from within, 
and so complete that nothing can be conceived outside it. Necessarily, 
therefore, a self-development, it may be described as ' will to self. ' In the 
exercise of this will, it passes through several different forms on its way to 
the truth, which is the absolute self-knowledge. These stages have one 
characteristic in common, in that they are all immediate, while it is the 
very essence of the truth, on the contrary, to be mediated. In the first 
place, the individual subject finds itself and its object given as immediate 
realities, or rather it creates them so, as necessary means to its end. Here 
one of two things may take place. Either the object may be taken as the 
real and regarded as a thing-in-itself, which is the standpoint of science ; 
or the self may be posited as the only reality, whereby the objective world is 
reduced to nothing in the false mysticism of the Oriental type. In art and in 
the true mysticism, these two sides of reality, being and feeling, are bound 
together in a unity that is still rather immediate than mediated, and so a 
step toward the truth, but not the truth itself. In artistic creation, the self 
feels itself at one with the world and strives to represent the truth in an 
inadequate material, a living whole in lifeless parts. In mysticism, on the 
other hand, the self endeavors to act upon the world as a part of it. As 
eternal love, the self desires to embrace all reality, but meets with the same 
difficulty as in art, namely, the impossibility of composing an infinite from 
a sum of finite parts. Complete mediation is found only in self-knowledge, 
the developed whole which includes in itself the undeveloped stages. The 
immediate objective and subjective being are necessary means and integral 
parts of the mediated knowledge, and each finds its meaning and justifica- 
tion through the other. Such a process as that described must be charac- 
terized as will, and the self may be defined as will to knowledge, which as 
its necessary preliminary appears as will to being. Historically, the sue- 



